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Flexibility in Organization of Work in Higher Grades 


The development of intermediate and junior 
the the 
grades in many of the pro- 


high schools and reorganization of 
work in the higher 


ive school systems is interesting in con- 


the 


gress 
nection with the action of Regents a few 
years ago by which this greater flexibility has 
been encouraged. 

1920 the 
examinations in the 
the State 
and action was taken whereby 


the 


In November the preliminary 


the 


use of 
elementary schools in 


cities of was made entirely optional 
the credentials 
the 
completion of the eighth grade were accepted 


by the Board of 


issued by city school authorities on 


Regents in lieu of the pre- 
liminary certificate. The record of that meet- 
ing includes the following interesting statement : 


The gradual development of intermediate or 
junior high school programs in several cities 
of the State emphasizes the need of greater 
latitude in the handling of the work in the 
higher grades. 


One later action taken by the 
Regents extending the plan to villages in the 


The Regents 


year was 


State employing a superintendent 


the 
the cities and 


that time called attention to 
development of the program in 
that the 


the action of the Regents was that every oppor- 


action at 


made clear underlying principle of 


tunity might be given for the development of 
schools in the 


the State 


intermediate and junior high 


various throughout 

The 
proved by the Regents or which are now under 
the 
illustrate 


this 


communities 


recent syllabuses which have been ap 


work in the middle and 


the 
problem 


Way covering 


higher grades emphasis that is 
involved in the 
The prin- 


ciple is everywhere recognized that the local 


being given to 


intermediate school organization. 
school authorities must have every opportunity 
for local initiative, 


the 


and exploratory methods in 


early adolescent period should be en 
couraged 

As an illustration of the recognition of this 
construction, attention 


may be called to the English syllabus which 


principle in syllabus 
at the very beginning sets up definite objectives 
for the work in the first six grades. 
on page 90 attention 


Later, 
is clearly called to the 
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difference in the character of the instruction 
in English in the seventh and eighth grades. 
As stated in the syllabus: 


Whether or not grades 1 to 6 and grades 7 
to 8 are organized separately, there should be 


a distinct difference between the general char- 


acter and purpose of English instruction in 
these divisions of the school system. Differ- 
ences in the instruction and organization of 


the elementary school (grades 1 to 6) and the 
intermediate school (grades 7 to 9), arising 
from the changing nature and interests of the 
child and from economic pressure, are familiar 
to all students of educational problems. There 
is a natural division in English teaching cor- 
responding to this accepted principle of school 
organization. 

In fact, the entire discussion in the English 
syllabus on pages 90, 91 and 92 is one of the 
best statements that 
the different objectives 


may be found covering 
which 


work in so 


should govern 
the intermediate school far as it 


relates to the study of English. 
The same principle is recognized in the syl- 


labus in civics and patriotism. The following 
statement is found in one of the introductory 
paragraphs on page 1 of this syllabus: 

While the material is 
cover the work of the 8 years of the elemen- 
tary l 1 
the topical outline for the work of the seventh 
and eighth years, so that the syllabus is readily 
adaptable to school organizations where the 
intermediate school or junior high school plan 
reciated in 


so organized as to 


y 


grades it is also arranged, by means of 








is in operation. This will be app 
many communities on account of the develop- 
ment of this type of organization in many of 


our larger villages and cities 


als 


Similar illustrations can be given from other 
syllabuses Furthermore, this principle gov- 


erning a difference in treatment of subject 
' 


rades ré presenting the 


matter for these g early 
adolescent period, which in many _ respects 
forms the crucial period of the school course, 


is being recognized in all the syllabuses which 
Committees are 


social 


are now under construction. 


working on new syllabuses in the 
sciences including geography and history. A 
committee is also working on a new syllabus 
in arithmetic. Each of these committees is 
setting up definite objectives for the work of 
the first 6 grades with a different 


and different approach to the problems which 


treatment 


arise in the higher grades commonly spoken 
of as the intermediate school or the junior 
high school period. 

An important point to be noticed in this 
that the communities 


whole matter is local 
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have every possible initiative in the use of the 
syllabus material and also in the use which 
they may wish to make of the Regents pre- 
liminary examinations. The Board of Regents, 
through the State Department of 
attempts to give the local communities every 


Education, 


possible assistance through syllabuses which 


may form the outlines to be followed in the 
school program and also through the prelim- 
inary examinations where the local community 
may wish to use these examinations in part or 
in whole as measures of achievement for these 
levels of school work. 
The rapidly growing interest, however, in 
the development of intermediate schools neces- 
sitates larger initiative on the part of the 
local community and a differentiation of work 
in the school program not only between cities 
or communities but oftentimes between schools 
in the same city. It is clear to the layman 
that a school in a thriving industrial commun- 
different 
many respects than a school of the same grade 
This does not 


mean that there will necessarily be any differ- 


ity may offer quite a program in 


in an agricultural community. 


ence in the main objectives of general sub- 
jects, but that the electives in such fields as 
industrial arts and oftentimes even the content 
material in such subjects as English may vary 
considerably. For obvious reasons, local school 


authorities must have 


initiative in such matters. 


every opportunity for 


Georce M. WILEY 
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Education To Be Stressed 
during British Exhibition 


Organized visits of British school children to 
the British Empire Exhibition which will be 
opened at Wembley in April are to be en- 
3ritish board of education 
Another indication of the emphasis to be placed 
on education at the exhibition is the fact that 
British 
schools to empire education during the present 
term. <A issued in 
twenty-four weekly bulletins has been prepared 
distribution to teachers, 
schools and educational authorities. All the 
leading educational organizations of Great 
Britain are cooperating in this movement. 


couraged by the 


special attention is to be devoted by 
course of lessons to be 


by a committee for 
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Standings in Public High School Basketball Association 


Keen interest is being manifested in the games 
of the Public High School Basketball Associa- 
tion. Standings reported to association officials 
follow: 

Section I— Long Island 
Suffolk County League (February 6th) 


Section I Won Lost 
Patchogue beeeen 4 0 
Pe SOD wassetvisenetasksewkee 3 1 
DOUEEE cesccccnceccevectoseces 1 3 
Huntington 0 ~ 

Section 2 
Amity ville 3 1 
DED <aenadhe<ecenseseensacanuness 3 1 
Lindenhurst ....... 2 2 
Port Jefferson ..... 1 3 
Smithtown Branch 1 3 

Section 3 
Sag Harbor . 4 0 
West Hampton 3 1 
Southampton .... 2 2 
East Hampton ...... 1 3 
Hampton Bays 0 4 

Section 4 
Riverhead 2 0 
DED scncevavancsesdsuns 2 1 
Southold 1 l 
GOGMOREE . hcccovocvcncvesvcscees 0 3 

Section II— Hudson River 
D-U-S-O League (January 31st) 
Won Lost 

NG RE eT 3 0 

Newburgh 3 0 

Poughkeepsie 2 2 

Middletown - 1 3 

Port Jervis .. , 0 4 

Orange County League (January 28th) 

Section 1 Won Lost 

COMME ccccccccs 5 0 
Newburgh Academy . 4 l 
Cornwall-on-Hudson 3 2 
Highland Falls . 2 3 
Walden — 1 4 
Montgomery 0 5 

Section 2 
Tuxedo , ; 5 0 
CEE esnvccedevess ‘ a 1 
DE <asneebeesens 0 4 
Florida (S. S. Seward Inst.).... 0 4 


Westchester County League (January 31st) 


Won Lost 
Mount Vernon 3 0 
Yonkers ..... 1 0 
Mamaroneck ..... ixanos : 2 2 
New Rochelle ... re . 1 2 
Port Chester - . 1 2 
White Plains 1 3 


Lower Hudson Valley League (February Ist) 
Won Lost 
Peekskill 5 1 


Ossining 0 


3 
North Tarrytown 2 3 
Washington Irving 1 4 
Buchanan poe 5 
Rockland County League (January 19th) 

Won Lost 

Nyack ... . vevoe 4 0 
Suffern .... ; 5 jae 3 1 
Pearl River : 2 1 
Spring Valley ... sciesia eis lie , 3 2 
Haverstraw ..... ribecion wen nace 3 2 
Dem QUO oc ccccccscecvcssecoes 1 5 
Ss 


Piermont i ‘ 0 


Section ITI 
Northeastern New York League (February 4th) 


Section 1 Won Los 
eee 3 0 
Lansingburg : 2 1 
Albany 1 Z 
Hudson ( 

Section 2 
Glens Falls 3 ) 
Rensselaer 3 1 


(Minor League (F 


Cohoes leading, Mechanicville second 


bruary 2d) 
Posi- 


tion of others not given 


Section IV 
Southern League (January 7th) 


Won Lost 


Elmira 3 0 
Norwich 2 1 
Owego 2 1 
Ithaca | 2 
Binghamton . . 1 2 
Cortland .. 0 3 


Delaware 1 (February 8th) 


Delhi leading, Hobart second 


Eastern 


agite 


Tri-County League 


Oneonta leading, still undefeated 
Section V 

Upper Mohawk Valley League (February 4th) 

Won Lost 
New Hartford 4 1 
Whitesboro 4 1 
Mohawk 2 
New York Mill 2 
Oriskany 2 3 


Holland Patent 


Central New York League (January 24th) 
Won Lost 
Little Falls : t 
Herkimer l 1 
Frankfort . 1 1 
BO eccseas 0 2 
Onondaga County League (January 30th) 





East sect Won Lost 


East cust 5 { 
Fastwood 3 2 
Minoa . 2 e 
Fayetteville 2 2 
Manlius a 1 2 
North Syracuse l 
Jamesville ) 4 
West section 
Solvay ... 7 ( 
Skaneateles . 6 1 
Baldwinsville 4 2 
Warner 3 
Tordan 3 3 
Marcellus 1 
Split Rock 
Lysander 


A new league has been organized with North 
High School of 
School. Syracuse Central High School elect- 
ing to remain out of the competition for this 

(Concluded om page 159) 


Syracuse and Auburn High 
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Finance Inquiry Gives Report on School Costs 


The people of New York State are able to 
afford practically whatever schools they want 
and they will cheerfully supply funds for what- 
ever education they think is worth the money. 
This is the opinion of the Finance Inquiry Com- 
mission stated in the initial volume of the Edu- 
cational Finance Inquiry which has just been 
published. This volume, entitled The Financing 
of Education in the State of New York, is the 
result of 2 years’ exhaustive investigation di- 
rected by Professor G. D. Strayer of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, under the 
auspices of the American Council on Educa- 
tion and with the cooperation of Commissioner 
of Education Frank P. Graves. 

The rise in the costs of education; the true 
meaning of this rise for the taxpayers of New 
York; a comparison of educational costs with 
those of other governmental activities; the 
tendencies which will probably prevent a de- 
crease in educational costs; the ability of the 
State to pay educational costs; and the tendency 
of the present forces in the State toward the 
equivalent of a state educational system sup- 
ported by taxes of uniform weight throughout 
the State—these and many other subjects are 
discussed in the book. The findings in the 
report were reviewed by the commission which 
is made up of authorities in this field. 

In treating of the rise in the costs of educa- 
tion, the report states that this cost, whether 
measured in total expenditures or in the cost 
of one day's schooling for one child, has risen 
faster than several important items of public 
expense, but not so fast as total taxation or the 
cost of certain other governmental activities. 
Education receives a smaller part of the “tax 
dollar” than formerly. In 1920 only 1.25 per 
cent of the aggregate money income of the 
people was spent for education. 

In detail, for the year 1920, of every dollar 
in total taxes paid in the State, public education 
received only 9 cents as against 17 cents of that 
dollar in 1910. The aggregate cash expendi- 
tures for public education were 97 per cent 
greater in 1920 than in 1910. The cost of one 
day’s schooling for one child increased 59 per 
cent in that period. These comparisons make 
no allowance for the decreased purchasing 
power of the dollar. Without such allowance, 
these increases were more rapid than the per- 

centage increases for such things as highway 


expenditures, the full value of real estate, and 
the population. They were much less than the 
percentage increases in the aggregate money 
income of the people, in tctal taxation and in 
expenditures for charities and corrections and 
health and sanitation. From 1910 to 1920, state 
and local taxes for education only doubled while 
total taxes, including federal, for all purposes 
in 1920 were 4 times what they were in 1916 

The report finds nothing to indicate a proba- 
ble decrease in educational costs. Much evi- 
dence indicates that they will keep up. First. 
the number of pupils is increasing much faster 
than the population. Second, there is a pro- 
nounced tendency to catch up in the school 
building program which was halted by the war 
Third, to carry out fully certain commonly ac- 
cepted standards to which the schools are mani- 
festly moving will certainly add to the total 
hill to be paid. Fourth, teachers’ salaries are 
likely to increase since, contrary to popular im- 
pression, these salaries outside the larger cities 
and in certain lines are noticeably lower than 
in a number of states with which New York is 
commonly compared. his is particularly true 
of salaries for rural schools. Fifth, there is 
no evidence that eliminating the teaching of 
special subjects, for the elimination of which 
there is frequently a demand, would materially 
reduce costs. Instead, the teaching cost of such 
subjects proves to be negligible in the total cost 
of elementary education for a child. There is 
more of a tendency to introduce such teaching 
than to eliminate it. 


Extension Course in Art 
Conducted at Gloversville 


An extension course in art open to all who 
are interested in continuing previous college 
training or who wish to develop general ap- 
preciation is being conducted at the Gloversville 
High School. The instructor is Nellie A. 
DuBois who is also instructor of art at the 
high school. The class meets on Saturday 
from 9 to 12 a. m., and the course continues 
from February 9th to May 24th. Registration 
is through Columbia University. Credits 
amounting to 1% points will be granted 
matriculated students who complete the course 


satisfactorily. 
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Salaries Should Depend on Training, Says Doctor Wiley 


Raising the standards of the teaching pro- 
fession, which is to be noted throughout the 
country, is placing an increasing responsibility 
upon normal schools and is requiring the estab- 
lishment of higher standards of admission to 
the normal schools and the strengthening of 
courses of study in them, declared Dr George 
M. Wiley, Assistant Commissioner for Ele- 
mentary Education, at the meeting of the 
Association of Normal School Teachers of 
New Jersey in Trenton January 5th 

Doctor Wiley’s subject was “The Inter- 
dependence of the Normal Schools and the 
Con.wunities of the State.” He said normal 
sch 's are the most important factor in any 
state program of education. The higher 
standa ds now being set up for the profession, 
together with the increased salaries being paid 
place the normal schools in a position to de- 
mand better qualifications from entering stu- 
dents, he poinied out. 

Doctor Wiley discussed some of the types of 
service that the normal schools must give today 
One is the preteaching training for the teachers, 
that is, the training received in the normal 
schools before being graduated. Another of 
growing importance is that of training for the 
teacher who is actually in the teaching field. 
This can be given, said Doctor Wiley, through 


extension courses and a closer contact between 
the normal schools and the teachers Normal 
schools, he said, must also meet to a greater 
degree the educational needs of the community, 
and must no longer remain static. These things 
all point, said the speaker, to the higher stand- 
ard for admission to normal schools. During 
the war the schools could not select their ap- 
plicants as carefully as they can today. 

Likewise there must be a strengthening of 
the courses of study, which have for many 
years been 2, 3 and in a few instances 4 years, 
said Doctor Wiley It is as important, he 
explained, that a teacher entering the ele- 
mentary grades shall be just as well trained as 
a teacher starting a career in high school 
teaching This idea is spreading throughout 
the country, according to the Assistant Com- 
missioner, and nowadays there is no difference 
in progressive cities in the salary schedules of 
elementary or high school teacher. 

It was Doctor Wiley’s opinion that a teacher 
should be paid according to her educational 
qualifications. A certain salary should be fixed 
if she had 2 years’ training, more if she had 3 
and still more if she could offer 4 years’ col- 
legiate work, regardless of whether she was to 


teach in elementary or high school grades 





Demonstration To Be Held 
of School Music Work 


A practical demonstration of public school 
music work will be given in the High Street 
School, Geneva, on Wednesday, February 20th, 
beginning at 10 a. m. Music reading in the 
grades will be demonstrated by Mrs V. V. 
Rogers, supervisor of music, Geneva; the 
problems of the use of the voice will be dis- 
cussed by Miss Laura Bryant, supervisor of 
music, Ithaca; and Russell Carter, state super- 
visor of music, will conduct a round-table con- 
ference based upon the day’s demonstrations. 
An opportunity will be given to hear the Geneva 
High School orchestra. 

This meeting is planned as a “ musical clinic.” 
Through the cooperation of A. J. Merrell, 
superintendent of the Geneva schools, it will 
be possible to have classes of children present 
for observation. 


Immigrant Boy, 
Completes Grades in 3 Years 

Eight grades of elementary school completed 
in 3 years is the record for which Morris 
Sprung, 14 years old, was awarded the 
Elsburg prize for scholarship in the New 
York City schools at the end of the first 
term. Three years ago Morris, a Polish 
immigrant boy, arrived in the United States. 
He could speak no English, and had never 
attended school. 

The prize consists of $150 in gold and an 
engraved certificate and is given semiannually 
to the boy and the girl who have the highest 
records for scholarship. The secondary condi- 
tion of the award is that it be conferred upon 
a boy and girl who are deserving of help. 
The girl who received the prize is Carmella 
Maisone. 
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Suggest Improvements for 
Teachers’ Written Examinations 


Studies which have been made by such in- 
vestigators as Starch and Kelly show that the 
marking of examination papers is unreliable. 
This has been an argument in favor of the use 
of standardized tests. It is interesting to note 
that Walter S. Monroe and Lloyd B. Souders, 
in a recent study! published by the University 
of Illinois, find that written examinations can 
be made far more reliable than has ordinarily 
been believed. 

These men collected data from 2900 high 
school teachers of Illinois. A careful study of 
the data shows that the reliability of examina- 
tions set by teachers is .65. The significance 
of this figure is shown when we consider that a 
reliability of from .5 to .9 is the usual reliabil- 
ity found for standard tests. Sometimes the 
reliability has gone as low as .19. 

These authors find that the most frequent 
into teachers’ marks is a 
“scores” and 


error which enters 


result of confusion between 
‘grades.” Teachers usually consider the marks 
papers as grades when they 


If an exami- 


placed upon the 


should be considered as scores 
nation is too difficult, the marks will be low. 
Therefore these marks or scores need to be 
transmuted into grades. 

In summarizing the investigation, the follow- 
ing suggestions are made for improving written 
should be definite and stated so 
that all pupils will interprete them alike. 

e examination should be sufficiently diffi- 
ult so that few pupils will make perfect scores. 

3 Except in courses in English, a pupil's 
grade should not be intentionally lowered for 


lling or for poor handwriting. 


errors in spe 


4 In marking the papers very accurate re- 


sults will, in general, be secured if the answers 
marked on all the papers 


to one question are 


before those in another question are taken up. 


between “ scores’ and 


e made. Scores assigned to 


the papers should be translated into school 


marks In doing this the use of the standard 
distribution will be found helpful. 


The latter part of the bulletin gives concrete 


illustrations to show how these suggestions may 
be carried out Warken W. Coxe 

1 Monroe, Walter S. & Souders, Lloyd B. Present 
Status of Vritten Examinations and Suggestions for 
their Improvement Sul. 17 of Bureau of Educational 


Research, University of Illinuis. 
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Capital District Club 
Discusses Vocational Work 


The third annual meeting of the Capital Dis- 
trict Vocational Club, an organization made up 
of nearly all the vocational and extension edu- 
cation teachers in the capital district together 
with many other interested persons, was held in 
the State Saturday, 
February 2d. 


Education Building on 
A general meeting was held in 
the morning for the discussion of the bread 
problems relating to industrial, commercial and 
homemaking education. 

Four section meetings were held in the after- 
noon for those interested in immigrant educa- 
tion, industrial education, homemaking education 
in evening schools and homemaking education 
in the day schools. A dinner meeting was held 
at the New Kenmore Hotel. 

The total registration for the various meet- 
ings was more than 300. In general, the dis- 
cussion at the various meetings centered around 
the problem of how to secure the full support 
of all the elements in the community — teachers, 
beards of education, employers, employees, gen- 
eral public — for a program of general educa- 
tion includes vocational and extension 
education. As Dr Warren W. Coxe, Chief, 
Educational Measurements Bureau, brought out 
in his talk, what is needed is a horizontal pro- 
gram of education as well as a vertical one. 
There should be general and special educational 
opportunities adapted to the needs of people of 
all levels of intelligence, he said. 

L. L. Park, of the American 
Company, Schenectady, was elected president of 
the club for the ensuing year. 


which 


Locomotive 


—0—— 


Plan Patriotic Pilgrimages 
during Education Meeting 
Plans for patriotic pilgrimages to historical 
spots about Washington are being made by 
Olive M. Jones, president of the National Edu- 
cation Association, for the closing day of the 
association convention, July 4th. Committees 
are being formed to conduct groups of teachers 
to the each 


consist of a 


American shrines, committee to 
teacher Washington 


schools, a teacher selected from some state hav- 


from the 


ing historical or geographical connection with 
the place itself, and teachers from at least two 


other states 
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Northern New York Skaters 
Win First State Meet 


The northern New York section won the 
first statewide public high school skating meet 
at Lake Placid February 9th. This section 
amassed 39 points. The southern section was 
second with 8 points; the west-central section 
was third with 6 points; the northeastern sec- 
tion was fourth with 1 point. 

The scores made by schools represented in 
the meet follow: Lake Placid High School, 22; 
Saranac Lake High School, 14; Binghamton 
Central High School, 8; West High School, 
Rochester, 4; Franklin Academy, Malone, 3; 
East High School, Rochester, 1; Technical 
High School, Rochester, 1; Saratoga High 
School, 1. 

The meet was marked with good sportsman- 
ship and keen competition. In the 220-yard 
dash Carl Parody won first place in 20% sec- 
onds, only 14 seconds slower than the Ameri- 
can amateur record. In the half-mile race, 
H. Denesha, of the Franklin Academy, fell but 
regained his feet and gamely fought his way to 
second place. 





District Superintendent Urges 
Central High School District 


Reasons for a central high school for twelve 
districts of the towns of Greenburgh, Mount 
Pleasant and North Castle were set forth in a 
recent editorial written by District Superin- 
tendent Charles H. Cheney for the Daily Re- 
porter of White Plains. Among other points 
brought out are the following: 

It is impracticable and almost impossible, be- 
cause of the exorbitant per capita cost for small 
high schools to do much more than they are 
doing; therefore the logical solut:on is to form 
central high school districts and erect high 
schools which will meet the needs of all the 
children comprising that district. 

In a central high school district there would 
be a larger number of children to attend high 
school and therefore classes could be formed 
to meet the interests and capacities of all stu- 
dents instead of compelling all students to take 
the same course, as is the usual practice in all 
small high schools 

In cities we do not find high schools erected 
in every ward. Why should we expect to find 
them erected in every district in the rural sec- 
tions’ The wards combine to build one high 
school in the smaller cities. Why should not 
the districts outside of these cities unite to form 
one real, genuine, secondary school, which will 
meet the needs “of all the children of all the 
people” residing in those districts? 
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Officials Visit Milwaukee 
and Rochester Schools 


For the purpose of studying the plan of or- 


ganization and the methods of teaching in the 
Milwaukee Continuation School, a committee 
representing the State Department of Educatior 
and the New York City board of education 
visited the Wisconsin school January 21st. Or 
January 23d the committee visited the Con- 


tinuation School and the Madison Junior High 
School in Rochester, N. Y 

The members of the committee wer Dr 
Frank P. Graves, Ci 
Lewis A. Wilson 





a 
and Extension Edu ey 
Furney, Supervisor d 
the following meml 
board of education: George J. Ryan, presi- 
dent; John E. Bowe, William J. Weber, Mrs 
Joseph McAleenan, Superintendent Will I 
Ettinger. Ass ate Super tend nts Margar + 


J. McCooey, Edward B. Shallow, Edward W 
Stitt; Assistant Director of Attendance George 


H. Chatheld, and J seph Miller, secretar 


—— 


Corner Stone Is Laid 
for New Brooklyn School 


The corner stone of the Girls Commercial 








Brooklyn was laid Janu 

uilding, with the site on w 
it 1s De cted, will cost $3,280,000 The 
main b will be 5 stories high a W 
contain ms W a capacity tf 2 
pupts I ere W be s ata gyimn is 
building, a new feature in high school construc- 
tion in New York City [his separate struc- 
ture will contain three large gymnasiums and 
a swimming pool All the equipment w be 
of the most modern type. It is planned to offer 


hoth commerce: snd hey of 
DOL Comimercia: and technical courses 





School Art League 
Plans Lecture Series 
The School Art League of New York City 





has planned a series of lectures on Saturdays 
during the spring. 1 talks will be illustrated 
with lantern slides and drawings Subjects 
have been chose oO terest teac sa cic 
mentary pupils. Further information may be 
obtained from the Sch Art League, 599 Fiith 


avenue, New York City 
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The University of the State of New. York 
Bulletin to the Schools 


Issued semimonthly during the school year by 
the State Department of Education 


Cuar.es F. Proses, Editor 


This bulletin is sent without charge to all schools and 


educational institutions of the State. To others it will 





be mailed postpaid for 50 cents a year, 5 cents for 
single copies. 

Entered as second-class matter September 30, 1914, 
at the post office at Albany, N. Y., under the act 
August 24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized July 19, 1918. 
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George Washington 


Preparations are now under way for the ob- 
servance in 1932 of the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of George Washington. This 
anniversary gives added reason, if one were 
needed, for references to be made in the schools 
this year and in succeeding years to various 
phases of the career of George Washington. 
It would be most unfortunate were the anniver- 
sary of the birthday of the Father of His 
Country to pass without notice in any year even 
when we are not approaching a special anni- 
versary. 


—<$)——_—_- 


Woodrow Wilson 


The death on February 3d of Woodrow 
Wilson removed the dominant world figure in 
the decade from 1910 to 1920, and places in 
the hands of historians the assignment of the 
place to the schoolmaster and statesman who 
became twenty-eighth President of the United 
States and Commander-in-Chief of the forces 
of this country during the World War. 
Throughout the country, friend and foe alike 
mourn his passing and pay tribute to the man 
who is acknowledged one of the outstanding 
leaders of his generation. The Department 
offices were closed during the afternoon of 
February 6th, the day of his funeral, and many 
schools were closed or held memorial exercises 
at that time. 


President Coolidge’s proclamation announc- 
ing the death of the former President reads in 
part as follows: 

The death of Woodrow Wilson, President of 
the United States from March 4, 1913, to 
March 4, 1921, which occurred at 11.15 o'clock 
today at his home at Washington, District of 
Columbia, deprives the country of a most dis- 
tinguished citizen and is an event which causes 
universal and genuine sorrow. To many of us 
it brings the sense of a profound personal 
bereavement. 

His early profession as a lawyer was aban 
doned to enter academic life In this chosen 
field he attained the highest rank as an edu 
cator and has left his impress upon the intel- 
lectual thought of the country. From _ the 
presidency of Princeton University he was 
called by his fellow citizens to be the chief 
executive of the state of New Jersey. The 
duties of this office he so conducted as to win 
the confidence of the people. of the United 
States, who twice elected him to the Chief 
Magistracy of the Republic. As President of 
the United States he was moved by an earnest 
desire to promote the best interests of the 
country as he conceived them. His acts were 
prompted by high motives and his sincerity of 
purpose can not be questioned. He led the 
Nation through the terrific struggle of the 
World War with a lofty idealism which never 
failed him. 

He gave utterance to the aspiration of human 
ity with an eloquence which held the attention 
of all the earth and made America a new and 
enlarged influence in the destiny of mankind. 


SS 


Calendar of Educational Meetings 
Conference of art teachers, Syracuse Central 
High School, February 15; City Normal 

School, Rochester, March 7 
Conference of music supervisors and teachers, 

Geneva, February 20 
Monroe County Teachers Association, Roches 

ter, February 20 
Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Feb 

ruary 24-28 
National Council of Education, Chicago, Feb 

ruary 26-28 

pees eee 

Commissioner Frank P. Graves spoke at the 
dedication of the Central Park Intermediate 
School in Schenectady February let. He dis- 
cussed the meaning of the junior high school 

—— 

Sheriff John N. Harman of Kings county 
has appointed Regent Herbert L. Bridgman a 
special deputy. In his own facetious way, 
Doctor Bridgman says that he will receive the 
same salary he receives as Regent. 








<— &. ee 
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Special Courses Given for Nutrition Supervisors 


Much research work in nutrition for the past 
decade has been devoted to the study of the in- 
fluence of defective diets. Rations containing 
adequate amounts of all but one of the neces- 
sary nutritive constituents have been given to 
animals in order to observe the effect of the 
absence of this one substance on their health. 
There is a constantly increasing accumulation 
of evidence from investigators working inde- 
pendently that diets deficient in vitamin “A’ 
result in a lowered resistance to diseases of the 
lungs. This observation was first made by 
McCollum and Davis and has been confirmed 
by Drummond and by Steenboch, Sell and 
Buell. Investigations carried on by Doctor 
Sherman of Columbia University have indicated 
that animals whose diets are poor in vitamin 
“A” actually contain less of this vitamin in 
their lung tissues than do those whose diet has 
contained this vitamin in larger amounts 

Doctor Sherman has conducted another ex- 
periment of great significance. Two groups of 
laboratory animals of identical family histories 
were kept under conditions alike in other re- 
spects but with different amounts of vitamin 
“A” in their diets. The animals whose diets 
were deficient in vitamin “A” died at the 
average age of 369 days, many having suc- 
cumbed to diseases of the lungs. This age 
corresponds to about 30 years in human life, a 
time when tuberculosis is so prevalent among 
men and women. It is to be noted also that 
human dietaries are often deficient in vitamin 
“A.” In the other group of animals whose 
diets contained ample amounts of vitamin “ A,” 
some of the animals are still alive; the average 
age of all members, living and dead is over 700 
days, corresponding to about 60 years of human 
life. Among the animals in the first group 
there was no indication of physical impairment 
during the period of growth and yet these 
animals were destined to an early death, because 
of their dietary deficiency. 

Since our knowledge of the nutritive require- 
ment has undergone an enormous development 
during the past 10 years, the teachers have not 
been trained in the principles of nutrition as re- 
vealed by modern research. Believing that the 
kind of food a child eats determines to a large 
extent his future health, and convinced that 
children have a right to a knowledge of their 
nutritive requirements, authorities in some cities 


are engaging a supervisor of nutrition to in 
struct the elementary teachers in nutrition sub- 
ject matter and therefore to influence the food 
habits of all the children in the schools. The 
supervisor of nutrition in cooperation with the 
medical inspector also studies the children who 
are undernourished to determine the causes of 
their malnutrition and to help correct it. The 
person who undertakes to serve as supervisor of 
nutrition should have an understanding of the 
chemical properties of food and of the nutritive 
requirements of the body. The training ordi- 
narily received by a nurse or physical trainer 
does not prepare her for this work. The Cort- 
land Normal School is now beginning to train 
supervisors of nutrition; Columbia University, 
Cornell University and Simmons College are 
yearly graduating women well prepared for 
this work 
Mary G. McCormick 


-O——— 


National Oratorical Contest 
Offers Valuable Prizes 


Of interest to principals of schools and 
teachers of American history and civics is the 
national oratorical contest on the Constitution 
which is to be conducted by the representative 
newspapers of the United States. The purpose 
is to increase interest in, and respect for, the 
Constitution. The contest begins this month 
and the orations, which are to be prepared by 
the students, must be on the Constitution or 
the relationship of Washington, Hamilton, 
Madison, Jefferson, Marshall, Webster or 
Lincoln to it 

An elimination will be made by classes, 
schools and groups of schools until for the 
whole country seven pupils will be selected to 
go to Washington for the final competition on 
June 6th for the grand national prizes of 
$3500, $1000 and $5 

The work in connection with this competition 
is strictly a part of the work in American 
history and civics, and in English and public 
speaking which is already done in the schools. 
It is thus a part of the school work. Students 
will therefore not be called upon to devote their 
time and energy to working up material which 
has no bearing on their school studies. 
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Educational Bills Introduced in Legislature 


Among the bills relating to educational mat 
ters introduced in the Legislature since the 
previous summary in the Bulletin are the fol- 
lowing : 

Senate Bill Print No. 106 authorizes an ap 
propriation of $5000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, for the purpose of defraying 
the expenses incident to completing the work 
necessary for the installation and reconstruc 
tion of, and making accessible to public view, 
the oldest known forest of the world, uncov 
ered by the operations of the New York City 
board of water supply in the construction ot 
the reservoir at Gilboa, Schoharie county. 

Senate Bill Print No, 125 proposes to amend 
the Greater New York charter in relation to 
the retirement of teachers under the retirement 


system of such city by permitting the retire 


ment of a present teacher who has had a total 
service of 30 years (the present law requires 
35) or more, or of a new entrant who has 
had a total service of 30 years (the present law 
requires 35) or more, at least twenty of which 
shall have been in the city service 

Senate Bill Print No. 136 proposes to amend 
the Greater New York charter in relation to 
certain benefits payable from the teachers re- 
tirement fund of such city. 

Senate Bill Print No. 169 authorizes the city 
of Hudson to borrow money by the issuance 
of bonds for the purpose of completing a 
school building and purchasing furniture and 
equipment therefor. 

Senate Bill Print No. 205 proposes to amend 
the Greater New York charter in relation to 
the establishment of the College of Kings 
County. 

Senate Bill Print No. 209—This bill pro 
vides for the erection and construction of the 
William J. Milne Hall at the State College for 
Teachers in the city of Albany and makes an 
appropriation of $825,000 and reappropriates 
an unexpended sum of $75,000 for the erection 
of such building. 

Senate Bill Print No. 238 proposes to amend 
subdivision 1 of section 312 of the Education 
Law by setting up qualifications for a superin- 
tendent of schools in union free school dis- 
tricts having a population of 4500 or more, 
and also provides for a six-year term for such 
superintendents. The bill provides that no per- 
son shall be eligible to the position of superin- 


tendent of schools in a union free- school 
district unless he is a citizen of the United 
States, and (a) a graduate of a college 


Yr university approved by The University 
of the State of New York, and has had 
at least 5 years’ successful experience in teach- 
ing or in supervising schools since graduation, 
or (b) a holder of a superintendent's certifi- 
cate issued by the Commissioner of Education 
under regulations prescribed by the Regents 
and has had at least 10 years’ successful experi- 
ence in teaching or in public school adminis- 
tration, or equivalent educational experience 
approved by the Commissioner of Education. 

The bill also amends section 869 of the 
Education Law by providing that in a city 
school district of the first grade there shall 
be not less than eight associate superintendents 
It also provides that no person shall be eligible 
to the position of superintendent or associate 
superintendent, or district or other superin- 
tendent of schools, or member of the board of 
examiners, unless he is a citizen of the United 
States. 

Senate Bill Print No. 247 proposes to amend 
the Education Law in relation to the salary of 
teacher clerks; it applies to the city of New 
York only. 

Senate Bill Print No. 288 proposes to amend 
section 11 of article 8 of the Constitution in 
relation to the visitation and inspection of 
state institutions for the blind. The amend- 
ment in the section now includes the state in- 
stitutions for the blind among the institutions 
which are under the visitation and inspection of 
the State Board of Charities. This is in order 
to permit the Commissioner of Education to 
give supervision and direction of the educa- 
tional work in these institutions. 

Senate Bill Print No. 320 proposes to amend 
section 601 of the Education Law. Under the 
provisions of the amendment the board of edu- 
cation of each city and school district having 
a population of 5000 or more inhabitants may 
establish and maintain part-time or continua- 
tion schools unless there reside in such district 
200 or more minors above the age of 14 years 
and below the age of 18 who are not in 
regular attendance upon full-time day school 
instruction. 

It also provides that any firm or corporation 
employing minors between the ages of 14 and 
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18 may with the approval of the Commissioner 
of Education establish and maintain a private 
part-time continuation school or class and the 
attendance of such minors thereon shall be ac- 
cepted for that required under this article and 
in liew of attendance upon public part-time 
schools. The section is also amended that ses- 
sions may be held between the hours of 8 
o'clock in the forenoon and 12 noon on 
Saturdays. 

Senate Bill Print No. 321 proposes to amend 
article 20-2 of the Education Law by adding 
a new section to be known as 577-a to direct 
the Commissioner of Education to appoint a 
specialist for eyes and ears in the Bureau of 
Medical Inspection in the State Education 
Department. 

Assembly Bill Print No. 192 proposes to 
create a commission to investigate the opera- 
tion and conduct of secret societies, to recom- 
mend legislation relating thereto and makes an 
appropriation of $5000 to defray the expenses 
of the commission. The commission is to con- 
sist of three members of the Senate, to be 
appointed by the temporary pres‘dent of the 
Senate, three members of the Assembly, to be 
appointed by the speaker of the Assembly, five 
persons to be appointed by the Governor. 

Assembly Bill Print No. 266 proposes to 
amend subdivision 5 of section 372 of the Edu- 
cation Law by providing that in a city having 
a population of 400,000 or more the board of 
education on the recommendation of the super- 
intendent of schools, and in a city having a 
board of superintendents on the recommenda- 
tion of such board, shall designate, subject to 
the other provisions of the Education Law, 
the kind and grade of licenses which shall be 
required for service as district superintendent, 
principal, branch principal, director, supervisor 
or teacher of a special branch, head of depart- 
ment, assistant or any other position of the 
teaching staff together with the academic and 
professional qualifications required for each 
kind or grade of license. 

Assembly Bill Print No. 319 — This bill pro- 
poses to amend the penal law in relation to the 
raffle or pawn of the American flag. 

Assembly Bill Print No. 328 proposes to 
amend the Education Law by inserting a new 
article to be known as article 5-a. It proposes 
to establish a textbook commission. The com- 
mission is to consist of five persons appointed 
by the Commissioner of Education. The bill 


wn 


authorizes the commission to prescribe standard 
textbooks for all grades and courses of study 
in the public schools of this State, to provide 
for the distribution of free textbooks to each 
public school in the State. It prohibits a city, 
town, village or district from raising funds 
by tax or otherwise for the purpose of pur- 
chasing textbooks and no textbooks shall be 
used in any of the public schools of this State 
unless furnished and approved by the fre 
textbook commission. The bill carries an ap- 
propriation of $5,000,000. 

Assembly Bill Print No. 382 proposes to 
amend the Education Law by inserting a new 
section to be known as section 303-a by requir 
ing the board of education of school districts 
to act as a board of registration for the put 
pose of registering the names of all qualified 
voters who desire to vote at the ensuing meet 
ing for the election of school district officers 

Issembly Bill Print No. 383 proposes to 
amend paragraph a of subdivision 3 of section 
203 of the Education Law relating to quali- 
fications of voters at school meetings by stat 


ing that the “occupation of real property by 
a person as lodger or boarder shall not entitle 
such person to vote.” 

Assembly Bill Print No. 384 proposes to 
repeal subdivision 6 of section 1040 of the 
Education Law and abolish the State Insti- 
tution of Applied Agriculture on Long Island. 

Assembly Bill Print No. 395 makes an 


] 
appropriation of $5000 for the purpose of es- 
tablishing and mantaining courses of study or 
training in the city of New York for the pur- 
pose of training teachers in principles and 
methods of instruction, so as to fit them for 
instruction of foreign-born adults and minors 
over 16 years of age in evening classes in such 
city. 

Assembly Bill Print No. 396 proposes to 
amend section 410 of the Education Law by 
providing that the trustees of common school 
districts shall prepare their tax list providing 
that where a tax is voted at the annual school 
meeting for school purposes during the follow 
ing school year, trustees shall prepare their 
tax list therefor and annex their warrant for 
its collection within 30 days after September 
Ist. The present law reads “within 30 days 
after July Ist.” Identical with Senate Bill 
Print No. 319. 
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Title page of part 7 of Nicolaes van Wassen ‘Historical Account.” The upper part of 
the picture shows the fortified city of oe hy which was ag Bee snes by the Spaniards from 
Aug ust 1624 to June 2, 1625. It was in this city that in 1667 the peace treaty was con- 
cluded between England and Holland, whereby New Netherland was ceded to the British. 
The lower part of the title page shows the Bay of All Saints and the city of San Salvador, 
in Brazil, which was captured by the Dutch in April 1624. 
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Local History of New York State 


3. The Organization of the 


It has been shown in the preceding bulletin 
that the yacht Mackerel was the first vessel that 
came to New Netherland under the auspices of 
the Dutch West India Company 
therefore, on December 12, 1623, marks the 





Its arrival, 


date on which the company took possession of 
the territory that is included in the present 

tate of New York and prepared the way for 
l permanent settlement of this territory 
whic. took place the following May This 
settlement was undertaken, not by the company 
as a whole, but by the Chamber of Amsterdam 
one of the local boards of managers which was 
given immediate charge of the affairs of New 
Netherland. 
with the account of tl 

1 


we'l to glance for a moment at the organiza- 


Before pre ceeding, therefore, 





1e settlement, it may be 


tion of the company, so as to make clear the 
relation of this chamber to the general board 
of directors 

The charter of the West Ind'a Company was 
modeled on that of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany. This company was the result of the 
combination of a number of small but inde- 
pendent companies which were located in dif- 
ferent parts of The Netherlands and whi 


were engaged in inous competition in con- 


To bring 





nection with the India trade 
about the combination of these companies 
Was necessary to take account of the bitter 
rivalries which existed between the dificrent 
centers of trade and hence to adopt a form of 
organization which would allow for considera- 
ble local freedom of action. “he result was a 
company which in many respects resembled a 
modern trust and which, while it served to 
eliminate competition, to restrict output and to 
regulate prices, left the actual conduct of the 
business in the hands of a group of local 
boards. 

In accordance with this system the govern- 
ment of the West India Company was vested in 
five chambers or boards of managers, of which 
one was located at Amsterdam and the others 
had offices in the principal cities of Zeeland 
the Maas region, the northern part of the 


province of Holland, and the provinces of 
Friesland and Groningen. General control over 
the affairs of the company, under the super- 
vision of the States General, was exercised by 
the Assembly of the Nineteen, a board com- 


Dutch West India Company 


I d f eighteen delegates chosen by tl Vari- 
ous chambers and re esentative of the 
States General, who m« t irre r intervals 
for the first 6 vears at Amsterdam and there- 
ifter for periods of 2 y ilternatively at 


chamber was that of Amsterdam, which had 
contributed four-ninths of the capital of the 
, 


company and which consequently was entitled 


rates in the general assembly It 





was to this chamber that from the first the 


affairs of New Netherland wer 


committed 




















while that of Zeeland was chiefly interested in 
the t e coasts of G 1, Guiana and 
Br 711 other cl umbers each I id their 
own .% eld ot ent 1S¢ | acl cha 1- 
ber had its own boar id tors, and its own 
offices, warehouses, s und crews, and within 
certain 11 s had c e control over the 
conduct of its busines The Assen y of the 
Nineteen, however, decided how many ships 
each chambe Id send and when and 
where its products should be sold, the profit 
and loss accruing t I 
over he entire « 1 

eN n, t efi ral 

1 bra \ es of The Nether- 

la t 1 nist < ncil which de- 

d and rded 
against w ‘ 1 l g ness 
This supe each cham- 
ber by e genera l Vas an | ant 
feature of the « i nort compa! for 
the re 1 that n the dire s I 
mercl W t s s supplied the neces- 
sary equipment an i s to the « 
pat ind <« seq { were i to ¢ s 
their immediate pe il gain rather th: 


general profit of the company 

From the foregoing it appears that the 
records of the Amsterdam Chamber, and to a 
less extent those of the Assembly of the Nine- 
teen, must have been of great importance for 
the history of the State of New York. Un- 
fortunately, these records, together with some 
f tl records of New WNetherlan 


ot the earl a 





Ss een , vm - “ 
which at different times had been sent t 


Holland, were in 1821, after having been mucl 
damaged by vermin and dampness, sold for 
waste paper by order of the minister of the 


Conciuded on page 159) 
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Origin of Names of New York State Counties 


Compiled by Committee on Geographic Names 


Clinton county 

Clinton county was set apart from Washing- 
ton county on March 7, 1788. It was named 
in honor of George Clinton then Governor. 
Originally it included all the land on the east 
side of Lake Champlain, which was later at- 
tached to Vermont. 

Columbia county 

Columbia county was separated from Albany 
county April 4, 1786. The spelling is the 
Latin feminine form of the word “ Columbus,” 
discoverer of America. The name was popular 
at the time as a proposed name for the United 
States 

Cortland county 

Cortland county was named in honor of 
Pierre Van Cortlandt, first Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of New York State, who was an owner 
of extensive lands in that county. 

Pierre Van Cortlandt was a member of the 
Provincial Convention, the Council of Safety, 
and the Provincial Congress, and upon the 
organization of the State Government in 1777, 
was chosen Lieutenant Governor. He served 
in that office until 1795. In 1777 he was presi- 
dent of the convention at Kingston which 
framed the first Constitution of the State of 
New York. 

Delaware county 

Delaware county was set apart from Ulster 
and Otsego counties on March 10, 1797. It 
was named from the Delaware river which 
was named in honor of Lord Delaware 
(Thomas West) who was appointed Governor 
of Virginia in 1609. The name was very early 
applied to the Delaware river in recognition 
of Lord Delaware’s services to the early 
colonists 

Dutchess county 

Dutchess county was one of the original 
counties. It was named in honor of the 
Duchess of York. The old English spelling 
of the word was “ Dutchess” at it appears in 
the act dividing the province into counties. 


Erie county 


The name “Erie” is derived from a tribe 
of Indians of that name who lived in western 
New York prior to 1654. The word is derived 
from the Huron Indian word “ Yenresh,” 
probably pronounced by the Iroquois south of 
the lake “ Yeahrhi” or “Ehrieh.” The word 





means, “it is long tailed” and refers to the 
puma or panther. 

The Erie Indians were a populous tribe of 
sedentary Indians living in established villages 
from the shores of Lake Eric south to the 
Allegany river. They came into conflict with 
the Five Nations of the Iroquois in 1654 and 
were destroyed, thousands of captives being 
incorporated into the several Iroquois tribes, 
especially the Seneca with whom they had 
formerly been closely associated in a rather 
friendly way. 

The early explorers called the Eries “the 
Cat Nation” a good translation of the name 
“ Ehrieh-ronnons,” the term found in the 
Jesuit Relations for 1654. The Jesuit mission- 
aries translated the name “ Nation du Chat.” 

The name was early applied to the lake along 
which the Eries lived and was adopted by the 
white colonists and explorers. 


Franklin county 
Franklin county was named in honor of Ben- 
jamin Franklin (1706-1790) who made im- 
portant discoveries in electricity, and was one 
of the most learned men of his day. 


Fulton county 
Fulton county was named in honor of Robert 
Fulton (1765-1815) noted engineer and inventor. 
He was the first who successfully accomplished 
steam navigation by the building of the Cler- 
mont in 1807 which was the first steamboat on 
the Hudson river. 


Genesee county 

The name “Genesee” is a corruption of the 
Seneca Indian word “Djonesiyu” or 
“Tjonesiu.” This word was spelled by the 
early settlers, “Geneseo.” It meant “the 
banks are good” or “good valley.” The 
terminal “yu,” “iu” and “eo” are approxi- 
mations of the Seneca suffix meaning “ good,” 
“fine,” “beautiful,” “pleasant” or “ grand.” 
The name “Geneseo” or “Genesee” was ap- 
plied by the settlers of western New York t 
all the region west of the preemption line run- 
ning from Sodus bay through Seneca lake and 
southward to the Pennsylvania line. This was 
the far famed Genesee country that attracted 
so many veterans of the Revolutionary War. 

Genesee county was set aside from Ontario 
county in 1802 at which time it included within 
its boundaries most of the region westward and 
southward to the Pennsylvania line 








Standings in High School 
Basketball Association 
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Western sectior Von Lost 
Randolph 4 
Cc raugus 
G 


(Concluded from page 147) 


season. The first game in the league was 
played February 9th. 
Rome High School was leading the North 


Central League, according to the latest report 


Section VI 


Wayne County Leagues (February 2d) 


Section A Won Lost 
Williamson 4 2 
Newark 4 2 
EPGMB cccccccccsss + 2 
DOM -ceeeeseceeseseennseeede 1 3 
PEMEGTS cccccccccce 0 3 

Section B 
WERESEE cccccncccccsceceouses ee 6 1 
TINO « 00066nssonennesseeoeeve oe 6 2 
Oe SO eee eeccescoese 5 3 
Savannah ....ccccccccces ee 3 4 
Pe vv cvonucedeaehuspeeeenedecene 1 6 
SOGMS cecccccvces puseeesanees l 6 


Finger Lakes League (January 31st) 


Class A Won Lost 
EMOTE cccccccese 3 0 
Camamdaigus .cccccsvccccccccsecees 2 1 
Waterloo ...... (eeeetedende ke 0 2 
Penn Yan .. : 0 2 

Class B 
PRED  cccccese peteeeeusdeneee 4 0 
Shortsville : awenaen 3 : 
Victor eves ° 2 2 
Clifton Springs 2 ” 
Manchester ....... iabnwe 1 5 

Wyoming County League (February Ist) 
Won Lost 

AMER ccccose 2 

Warsaw ...--> l 

Castile { 

Rochester City League (February 4th) 

Section A Won Lost 
East High ... ‘ ‘ 1 { 
West High ; 1 

Section B 
Charlotte 3 { 

1 2 


Technical 

Kodak . 

Livingston county conducts a tournament to 
decide its champion one week before the sec- 
tional championship. Dansville was the lead- 
ing team in the county at the latest report 


Allegany county, Steuben county and Monroe 
county leagues have not submitted reports 


Section VII 


Cattaraugus County Hi-Y League (february 

8th) 

Eastern section Won Lost 
Ellicottwille ...ccccscsccccce ‘ 6 ( 
Allegany ......- iach idk shai a 3 
PramtiMVille cc ccccccccccccccces 1 ? 

we ‘ 1 


Portville . 


Fast Auror ‘ 
Kenmore 
Springville 
Ha:nburg 
Orchar Park 
Angol 
Blasdell 
Dbufja ( I t ( , 25 
" 





The Western Conference League and Chau- 


tauqua County League have not reported 


Section VIII 


ndaclL ) , ; 
Adirondack _ section Platt rg ading 
»aranat Lake, second; Lake P t l 
l ex County League ] t Henry le 
feated 
Lant lead Pot im 


Northern Leacue 


—— 


Organization of 
Dutch West India Company 


(¢ ) 

colonie As It of the destruction of 
these original r $ r | vledge the 
events connected with t first settlement of 
New Netherland exce l lis l and 
almost entirely confined to what may | ined 
from contemporary printed sources One of 
the most important of these sources is the 
“Historical Account of All the Most Re 
markahle Events which Have Happened in 
Europe, etc a sem nual chr cie of events 
in all parts of the world, which was published 
at Amsterdam from 1622 to 1632 by Dr 
Nicolaes van Wassenaet \ copy of this rare 
and interesting work is in the New York State 
Library \ mile the title page of the 
part containi t of the first settle 
ment of New Netherland is shown on page 156 

Among the interesting school publications re- 


ceived by the Department is the Dover Plains 
Dash published by cu ! 
Dover Plains High School 
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schoolhouse District 5, Poughkeepsie, 

was destroyed by fir Jar 1ary 27th 
The new school of Boardmanville was opened 
January 28th with a registration 475 pupils 











THE UNIVERSITY Ol! 


Notes fro 


1. . 


school 





The new Southside Ji r Scl 1 Elmira 
opened January 29th. I < M. Fdson is 

the principa 

An apf it f $650,000 was voted Feb- 
ruary 2d for new schools in North Tonawanda 
The appropriation includes $400,000 for a high 
school, the remainder being for elementary 

Seeman 

After 61 years of teaching, Nellie F. Cornell, 
principal of S 1 24, Rochester, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence. She was 
the guest of honor at recent luncheons given 
by present and former teachers of the school 
and by the Parent-Teacher Association 





Taxpayers of the town of Poughkeepsie 
ed « J 1 23d an additior al appropria- 

of $75,000 for the construction of a new 

I sch Tw ears ago $100,000 was ap 
propriated for the school but it was found that 
$75,000 more was needed to carry out the plans 
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m the Field 


The ce 


ington was laid January 3lst 


rner stone of the new school at Hunt- 


Ihe grammar school 
by fi 


at Canton was destroyed 


re January 27th 


\n appropriation of $300,000 for new schools 


was voted by the Lockport common council 


January 28th 


the 
the Troy public schools in April 1916, pupils 
have deposited $47,981.21. Withdrawals 


that the unts 


Since establishment of savings system in 


have 


so small now total 


acct 


been 


$47,426.31 





Outremont Protestant 





of Quebec spent some time recently Pp g 
the educational system of the Stat id of 
; 
several communities 
Ernest L Woodward has given $31,500 for 


; four 


purchase of four 
Le Roy ot 


$255,000 grammar 


pit ces oO 


it is desired 


which 


school this year 


erty adjoins the present school site 


The board of education has 
named Gustavus E. Bentley principal of the 
Washington Junior High School Hugh L 
of the High 


Armstrong, the 


Jamestown 


and 


Gillis principal Lincoln Junior 


School. Nettie principal of 


Sherman Street School, will have charge of 
the junior high school to be opened there 
3oth Mr Bentley and Mr Gillis are members 
of the Jamestown High School faculty 


















